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EGRER dri. 


Tus art of driving is of great antiquity, although 
{ the particular career of the cab.man is of very 
modern date. It is however, worthy of remark, 
that although the ancient nations appear to have 
had chariots for war and for pleasure, yet it does 





not appear that any machine like the modern 
) coach was known even in England, until about 


the middle of the sixteenth century. Stowe, whose 
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and rode about the country to the great offence of 
; the Queen, but to the great admiration of the men, 
until to ride in a coach became all the rage of that 
} time, and coach making and driving became quite 
a trade and vastly profitable. Of course, every- 
’ body wanting to ride could not expect to monopo- 
} lize the use of a coach ; and it is very easy to con. 
ceive how the trade of hiring out vehicles and the 
: : custom of their plying the public strects eame up. 











- Zz ; The profession, however, of driving “hacks and 
¥ cabs,” to adopt our vernacular, does not appear to 
| In , have enjoyed a very good reputation in the olden 
t | AY time any more than it does in the modern. ‘Taci- 
v tus speaks of chariot drivers as a very low set, 
} ' 


, who associated only with buffoons and stage play- 
‘ ers, and Plato reprimanded his pupils, as we are 
told by one of his translators, for engaging himself 
) to drivea chariot when he should be acquiring the 
} more difficult attainment to govern men and guide 
— the state. Our modern charioteers have in some 
, respects found out how to govern men, for they 
lord it with a heavy hand over those poor wights 
who do not make use of their own locomotive, 
but call a coach, a cab, or a bus, every time they 
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stir. As for laws or regulations, Jehu sets them 


Se ae 


} at naught—he does as he pleases—snaps his fin- 


. + 


gers at ‘the stars,” and tell his honor the mayor 
to go to some hot place until next election. This 
view of the subject opens a wider field than our 
} artist in his sketch contemplated, he having repre- 
; sented Jehu in a somewhat moody fit, and not doing 
a driving business. 
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From the Oswego Free Press. 


CORALINN : 
A PERSIAN TALE, 


i} 


' \: CHAPTER I. } 
Mi \ “ Here,” snid 1, “ here once flourished an opulent city; here = { 
\) N was once the seat of a powerful empire.”"— Vounsy. , 


} Tue San had passed the meridian; and the 
shadows of the rocky peaks of the Hetzerdera, or 


Gps 


; the summit of the thousand mountains, as they 
: have been called in the glowing poetical language 
{ . ® 

of Ferdosi, bad begun to stretch themselves over ¢ 
‘ one of the most rich and beautiful districts in Per- 






= = ‘ sia; the fertile plain of Persepolis, and Schiras.— 
ag . } The clouds which in rude masses were piled above 


' the Hetzerdera, were touched, on their margin 


history of old London, is so little known to mod. | with crimson, and purple, and gold; and while 
ern students, says that “in 1564, one Guyllian ‘ they showed, in bold relief, against the spotless, 
Booner, a Dutchman, came over from Holland, ' blue sky, were in all their brilliancy, and magnifi- 
and became the Queen’s coachmanne.” This is ; cence, reflected from the smooth, flowing, lily- dy 
supposed to have been the first coach ever seen ' sprinkled Bendemir. ‘The fragance of the orange 
by John Bull or his family, and soon became an | 






groves and the beantiful banana, blended with the ¢ 


object of both envy and admiration as old Stowe ; breath of the clustering roses, which bordered the € 


goes on to say how divers ladies set up coaches ; tranquil Bendemir, came over the senses, in all 
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their sweetness ; and the ripe, tenahing blush of 


same garden with the scarlet blossom of the 
pomegranate. 

The towering and majestic columns of ruined 
Persepolis, raised their proud heads in the midst of 
silence and desolation ; 
lengthened across the ruins, darkened dust formed 
by the accumulation of mortal mound for countless 


centuries. Whata place for moralizing! Persia’s 
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the delicious peach of Persia, was mingled in the | 


and their shadows, as they | 


proud monarchs, where were they ? Cyrus, the man | 
destined by Heaven, to humble Babylon—Camby- | 
ses, who brought to final close the long line of the , 
Pharoahs, and caused the sun of Egyptian glory | 


to set in desolation and blood, had here marshall. 


magnificence and power,—but now perhaps that | way through the crowd, and approaching the orange 


“a 


ofomage trees, which served, in some measure, to | 
shade him from the intense heat of the sun, on a 
small eminence, from whence he had a fine view of 


multitude by which he was surrounded. He had 
stationed himself too, fortunately at the point where 
the prince was to pass, at whose feet, with the ready 
submission of eastern slaves, all were now anxiously 
waiting to prostrate themselves. 

The attention of the living mass of human be- 
ings had been as much engrossed by the party 
which were considered as the harbingers of the 
prince, that Everington and his servant were 
scarcely noticed, and they were standing nearly 


, alone, when a Circassian merchant having a young 
ed their Jegions—here displayed their unbounded } 


very whirlwind, which is sweeping though the | 


columns of that stupendous temple, is sporting with 
their dust, and mingling it with that of their mean. 
est and veriest slaves. 
towers, spreads its beautiful yardens, and from its 
minaret is heard the follower of Ali, calling the 
faithful to prayers. But the bustle of Schiras is 


hushed, its streets are deserted ; its crowds have | 


poured forth from its gates ; and the prancing of 
Persian steeds ; the glancing of scimetars, and the 
clouds of smoke, pluinly designates the course pur- 
sued by the immense cavalcade. 
deed that day empty. All who could possibly join 
the throng, had willingly assisted, to swell the tude 


. ‘a . ‘ 
Here too, Schiras lifts its | 


‘ 


Schirus was in- } 


of human beings, the Schiras had that day poured | 


forth to greet the triumphant entry of Abbas Mirza, 


the son of the reigning Shah, who had been appoint. 
ed governor of the province, and who, in addition to | 


the usual parade on such occasions had resulved to 
make a magnificent entry, graced with the splendor 
and renown he acquired by his successful termination 


of the Afghanistan war. The immense 


j 


crowd | 


had slowy made their way near the foot of the first 
range of the Hetzerdera; and within view of that | 


sublime and terrific pass, which forms almost the 
only opening through the mountains, and from 
whence the eye catches the first glimpse of the 
beautiful piain of Schiras, were waiting under a 


burning sun, with breathess impatience, the ap. / 


proach of the prince. In the throng, 
soldiers, moolah, Emir and Saracen mingled with 
Armenian merchants, and dancing girls from Ispa- 


han,—the flower of its Harem, and pilgrims, frou 


and jostled by 


the Ganges, was to be seen a solitary Englishman, | 
mounted on a spirited Persia charger, and accom. | 


pained by a singfe attendant, whose turban and tj 


attaghan, sufficiently showed his Asiatic origin. 
Murwurs of impatience and dissatisfaction had be- 
gun to buzz through the multitude ; when a band 
of Persian cavalry approached, descending the path. 
way, and instantly hushed all symptom of disap- 
probation. 


These heralds of the approach of the | 


Prince, were far more richly and splendidly dressed | 


than any thing which Francis Everington had seen 
accustomed, as he in some meusure had been, to 
the displays of orientul magnificence. 

Francis Everington was a young Englishman, 
who had accompanied Mr. Morlei in’ bis embassy 


when the embassy left that country, and was now, 
with his faithful attendant, Hamors, on his way 
to Bassorah on the Persian Gulf, with the intention 
of obtaining a passage to India, and from thence to 


Europe. He had taken a position beneath a cluster 


ose 


to Persia, but who had been left sick at Ispahan, | 


woman in his company, were seen making their 
trees. ‘The dress of the man sufficiently indicated 
to the eye of Everington, his rank and wealth ; 
had either been doubtful, a single glance at his 
companion would have instant removed them. The 
rich embroidered velvet pantloons, worn by the Per- 
sian ladies, the splendid muslin robe—the sheliga, 
or girdle by which it was confined—the turban, 
fastened over a profusion of the finest locks, by dia. 
mond buttons—and the rich Cashmerian shawl, 
which was thrown carelessly over her head, and 
served, when necessary, the purpose of a veil ; all 
demonstrated that a person of no ordinary rank was 
before them. 

* That is the rich merchant, Herman ; 
female his daughter. 
girl ever seen in Persia,” said Hamors, to Evering- 
ton, as the strangers came up. 


ised Everington, he removed from his station be- 
neath the orange trees, that the young lady and 
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pista, ‘aed virgin innocence, ‘she sat, hardly 
sensible of the interest she excited, and, like the god- 


_ dess of beauty, an object worthy of the involuntary 
the mountain pass, the descending cavalry and the | 


homage paid by all around her. 

The troops of cavalry had now reached the foot 
of the mountain, where they were received with 
shouts by the assembled multitude ; and with the 
most profound respect by the mufti, and judges of 
the city. ‘They announced that the Prince might 
be expected in half an hour, and they, as harbingers 
of his approach, were ordered to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for his reception. They therefore 
speedily commenced dividing the multitude into two 
divisions, which lined the road for a great distance 


on both sides. In spite of some grumbling and 


, menaces on the part of the soldiers, at the obstina- 
| ey of the infidels as they terined Everington, he 


_ the advance of the troops by her father. 


, cended to the plain. 


and that } 
Coralinn, the most beautiful , 


j 


refused to quit his station, and maintained his pos- 
ition beneath the orange trees ; and by the side of 
the enchanting Coralinn, who had been joined on 
Scarce 
had these preparatory measures been taken, when 
a discharge of artillery from the mountain, announ- 
ced that Abbas Mirza was at hand. Soon the 
advance guard appeared winding over the rocky 
crest of the pass, and in martial order slowly des- 
First came the advance guard, 
splendidly attired, and mounted on black horses ; 
the long horse tails of their caps streaming in the 
wind, and their scimetars flashing like lightning in 
the bright raysof the sun. ‘Then came twenty ele- 
phants, the first of the trophies of his victories over 
the rebellious Afghans. ‘They moved in single file 


} down the pass, caparisoned as they were when the 
** . . . . . ) 
With the instinctive politeness which character- 


her father might have the benefit of the shade. 


The young lady accepted the offer, but the fathe 


declined ; and motioned to Everington to resume 


his station, which thus brought him in immediate 
contact with the fair Circassian. 

A glance at the young lady showed that she was 
tall and elegantly formed ; and the exact symme- 
try of her person was shown by the dress which 
Persian ladies know so well how to arange. 
overcome by the fatigue of the ride, and partly by 
the excessive heat of the day, she no sooner found 
herself screened from the sun by the orange bower, 
than she directed her female attendant to divest 


ness of seeing the beautiful creature unveiled, and 
in all loveliness. —Never had our young Englishman 
beheld such a vision of beauty, as met his eyes in the 


surpassing girl before him ; and while he inwardly 


, cavalry 


Partly | 


torture of war placed thein in the possession of the 
Persian prince. 

Following these came a train of two thousand 
captives, the flower of the Afghanistan army, men 


r, who had escaped the hard fought, but decisive 


battle which had sealed their fate. They were 
separated into divisions, by detachments of the 

: and though bound, and bare headed, 
they showed no marks of cowardly dejcction, but 
bore the undaunted air of men, brave 


but unfortunate indeed, 


and robust, 
and conscious that the 


cause in which they were suffering was just. One 
hundred of the bravest of their number had been 


selected and put to death, as examples to those 
who might hereafter engage in such projects; and 


, these were reserved to serve as slaves of the victor 
her of head dress, and Everington had the happi- 


—~ 


admitted the truth of Hamors’ assertion, he cursed | 
, the custom and the fate, that doomed such a lovely 
, creature to be offered in the market to minister to 


Persian vanity and lust. It was evident as had 
been hinted by Hamors, that she was intended by 
her father for the harem of the Prince, should she 
be fortunate enough toattract his notice. No sooner 
was her splendid turban removed, than her curling 
tresses, thickly sprinkled with pearls and gems, un- 
confined, except by a single clasp of brilliants, flowed 
around her neck and bosom, in all their unre- 
strained luxuriance. She had not alighted from her 
high spirited and snow white steed, which, with 
proudly arching neck, and pointed ears, seemed 
justly proud of his burden ; but with a countenance 


in which lofty feeling was mingled with conscious 


t 


t 
? 
{ 
} 
; 
; 
i 
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in carrying on those works of improvement he 
had already projected. Then came a train of two 
hundred Afghan maidens, who had been torn froin 
the happy hills and vallies of their native homes, to 
swell the train of the conquerors, and all in the 
budding beauty of youth, destined to increase the 
captor’s wealth by their sale, or minister to the li- 
centious appetites of their musselmen, and inhuman 
masters. ‘They were unveiled, and as the beauti- 
ful train passed the place where young Coralinn 
was sitting, the sigh swelled her gentle bosom, and 


Everington saw a tear trembling on the silken 


lashes of her dark eyes, as she gazed with interest 


on their saddened features, and contrasted her 


) situation with theirs. 


; tined.” 


* Alas !” thought Everington, as he looked with 
admiration on the lovely girl, and saw these proofs 
of her sensibility : 


between their doom and that to which you are des- 


Next came a train of five hundred led horses at- 


** how little difference is there ( 






) 
) 
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) 
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9, tended by a slave, and their rich caparisons, their 


long, waving manes and tails; their proud walk 
and curving necks, were a full proof of their value 


and the estimation in which they were held. Then } 


came the imperial flag of the empire, borne by the 
king’s standard bearer, its broad folks of silk dec- 
orated with the arms of Nadi Shah, waving in the 
wind. ‘This splendid memento of Persian greatness 
was always guarded by a chosen body of nobles, 
who had sworn on the Koran to preserve it or 
perish. ‘The prince's band of music next followed 
in the procession, and over the sweet notes of flute 
and tabor, were heard at intervals the spirit-stirring 
notes of the Abasynian trumpet; and the thunder- 
ing peals of the gong and tumbalon echoed from 
summit tosummit along the mountain and over 
the plain. 

Amidst the discharge of cannon and shouts of 
the immense multitude, which seemed to rend the 
air, next appeared the Prince Abbas Mirza himself, 
dressed in the most rich and splendid manner—his 
apparel glittering with gold and diamonds—his 


beautiful milk-white steed richly caparisoned, and | 


impatiently spurning the ground, over which the 


pace of the procession compelled him to move at so | 


slow arate. ‘The prince appeared to be not far 
from thirty ; of fine and commanding figure, and an 
exterior which denoted the successor to the crown 
of Persia. 
effort—and exhibited in every movement, that 
grace and case for which the Persia in Asia, like 
the Frenchman in Europe, is distinguished. ‘Then 


came, borne in closely covered pelanquins, on the | 


shoulders of black eunucys, and surrounded by a 
guard of the same unfortunate race, the favorite 
wives and concubines of the prince, those that con- 
stituted his Harem ; but were now, as always, ef- 
fectually secluded frow the gaze of those around and 


the critical ubservation of the multitude. Then | 


came another detachment of guards, and the pro- 


cesssion was closed by an immense rabble of all | 


clases, simular to that which awaited their arrival 
in the plain. 
CHAPTER IL 





-This, my mean task, would be 

As heavy to me, as ‘tis odious; but 

The mistress which L serve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labors pleasure. —SHaAKkeSPEARE. 


Two hours had already elapsed since the signal 
which announced the appearance of the prince, 
was given, yet he had scarcely reached the plain, 
and to the eye of the observer there was no end to 


the throng that continued to pour down the defile. | 


—When Abbas Mirza appeared among his new 
subjects, loud and repeated shouts rent the air— 
the most extravagant demonstration of joy were 
exhibited as he passed along the avenue which had 
been kept clear for the procession ; the moohlahs 
invoked the blessing of Ali, and the Prophet upon 
him, not forgetting a few imprecations upon the 
followers of Omar, and the accursed infidels, 

As the prince slowly passed, the multitude fell on 
their faces, and remained in that humiliating pos- 
ition until he had passed. 
ton, he had dismounted from his horse as a _ proper 
tribute of respect to the Prince, but when he saw 


the crowd prostrating themselves, and ready to lick 


| ; : 
q) the dust, he flung his arms over the neck of his 
(\2 steed, and remained standing, notwithstanding the 
5) \ entreaties of Hamors, who pulled his master’s 


) coat and requested him at least to comply so far 


as to kneel. With a feeling which partly belonged 
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Ile managed his horse without the least 


Not sowith Evering- | 


; 


| curiosity to see as much of the proceedings as pos- 
sible, he replied, “‘ that no orders had been issued 
to that effect, and therefore he should act his plea- 
) sure.” 

{ Atthis moment Everington cast his eyes on 
the fair Circassian, and saw with surprise that she 
‘ had united his example, was standing by the side 
of her horse, from which her father assisted her to 


her father’s command, she kneeled, but it was not 
until the position of Everington had drawn the eyes 
of the prince, and his guard upon them. 

** You are lost forever,” said the terrified Ha- 
mors, in an under tone, when he heard one of the 
} officers whisper, tothe Cadi, “ see that infidel dog ; 
shall I not give his carcass to the ravens ?” 

/ ‘The Cadi hesitated a moment, then in an answer 
which was inaudible to Hamors, appeared to post- 
| pone the punishment of the temerity which had 
; dared to offer such an insult to the prince. Per- 
| haps Everington was the more insensible to the 
| danger that threatened himself, from the circum- 
{ stance of his attention being drawn at that mo- 
} 

\ 


amr tages 


ment to his fair companion. 

She was in the act of kneeling, at the moment 
, that the boldness of Everington had attracted the 
| notice of Abbas Mirza, but by some accident, the 
veil which she had resumed, occasioned by her 
haste to obey the orders of her parent, fell off, and 
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; to his spirit as an Englishman, and partly to his | 


' as they left the procession, and had taken another 


Y. 123 
a3 the electric stream. He bowed—she reached 
iorth her hand, and pressed it with ardor, he has- 
tily obeyed the signal of Hamors to retire. 

** By Heavens,” said Everington to Hamors, 


direction, endeavoring to free themselves from the 
confusion and bustle of the entry of the cavalcade ; 


. “ that young Coralinn is one of the most charming 


alight. Accustomed however to pay obedience to | 


creatures I ever saw ; she is one of your Peris de- 
scended from paradise to enchant and bless man- 
kind.” 

““So thinks Abbas Mirza,” answered Hamors, 
with as much coolness as if he had not mentioned 
a subject nearest to the heart of Everington ; “ and 
unless | am much mistaken, she is soon to add 
another to the beauties he has already collected in 
the Harem.” 

“ Against her will she shall never become his,” 
said Eyerington with vehemence ; “ I would tear 


her from him by force, 1 would beard the lion in 


| exhibited to the charmed and fascinated eyes of | 


| the prince all that blushing beauty which had en- 
raptured Everington. He involuntary paused fora 
; moment, while she hastened to replace the veil, 


| and escape from the gaze to which she saw she 


his den, rather than to see that beautiful girl be- 
come his victim.” 

“ Hush, for Ali’s sake!” said Hamors; “ if 
you are overheard, it will be death to us both. 
You may depend on being closely watched, your 
offence at the foot of the Hetzerdera will be suffi- 
cient to condemm you if you should be guilty of 
the smallest action here that could be construed 
into a crime.” 

“ Hamors,” replied Evcrington, “1 fear not for 
myself; I defy the power of Mirza; but I cannot 


, rest easy until I Jearn the destination of Coralinn : 
; we are now at the gate of our mansion, do you re- 
‘turn to the crowd, and if possible learn the resi- 


subjected. The prince ordered her father to ap- | 


| proach. Hardly understanding the nature of the 
} command, he arose and advanced a few steps, 
and secing the eye of Mirza was still fixed upon 


him, again dropped on his knees. 


; “ Rise,” said’the prince, in a gracious manner, 

| T wish to speak with you.” 

; Herman obeyed. 

| “ Is that beautiful maiden your daughter ?” 
Herman answered in the affirmative. ‘lhe Prince 

spoke a few words to a young and gallant look 

ing officer near him; and then directing an atten- 


dence of Herman and his daughter. Get near her 
if you can,” and taking a fine brilliant from his 
finger, added —“ give her this ring ; the motto, ‘1 
will never forsake,’ will announce to her my deter- 
mination.” 

“* My dear master,’’ said Hamors as he touk the 


| ring, “ if you value your liberty, if you value your 
life, listen for once to me—forget that Coralinn ex- 


ists; give up ull hopes of her becoming yours, if 


; you have for a moment entertained that idea. I 


| vide for Herman a 


dant to bestow a purse of gold on Herman, passed | 


on. During the interview, every nerve of Evering- 
ton trembled with agitation ; and ere his heart had 
acknowledged the interest he felt in the lovely girl 


, which had thus given him so powerful arival. ‘The 
} procession moved on towards Schiras, and the 
multitude followed in the rear, in the same tumul- 
tuous and irregular manner which characterized 
their march from the city. Everington assisted 
' Coralinn in mounting her horse, and as he did so, 
pressed one of the fairest, softest hands he had 
ever seen, to his lips, and the slight tremor of het 
hand, convinced him that she understood the lan- 
, guage it was intended to convey. 

It was with considerable difficulty that Ever- 
ington and his attendant managed to keep near the 
merchant and his fair daughter; although she 
seemed evidently to wish to remain near tem. 

, When they reached the gate of the city where they 
were to separate, Everington, who was at her side, 
saw her lift the veil unnoticed by her father, and 
the sweet smile which accompanied her motioned 

, farewell, caused his blood to flush over him quick 


‘d 
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heard the Prince give orders tu the Cadi to pro- 
his daugliter, and to attempt 
to gain her from hint, will be certain destruction.” 

‘She shall be taken from him,” answered Evy- 


erington firmly, “ unless she chooses to remain 
| with him: and much am I mistaken if she would 


near him, he found himself cursing the ill lack | 


not prefer the desert and liberty, to being the slave 
or wife of Abbas Mirza.” 

Hamors departed, and Everington, highly dis- 
pleased with that rule of Persian ettiquette, which 
prevents a lady from: allowing herself to be ad- 
dressed in public, and had thus prevented an ex- 
planation he so much desired, threw himself upon 
the carpet to awuit with the anxiety and impatience 
of a lover, the return of his servant. 

He came at last but had been unsuccessful. He 
had indeed learned from a friend, that by direction 
of the Prince, Herman and his daughter had been 
conducted to a palace, though what one he could 
not jearn, and that the Prince had openly avowed 
his admiration of the beautiful Coralinn, and his 
intention ut no distant day to make her his bride. 

“You have indeed becn unfortunate,” said Ev- 
erington, striving to restrain his impatience, ‘ but 
she must be found.” 


“« She shall be found.” was the reply of Hamors. © 
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§ Everington, dhe tanngit he daadened | in wy ser- 
) vant’ s voice a fear that he was deemed unfaithful. 
“ While life remains I will serve you,” said the 
attached and faithful Hamors ; “ and perhaps I may 
this night be able to aid you in your wishes, The 
Prince gives to-night a splendid entertainment at 
the palace of the king; I have some skill on the 
kanoon, and I will endeavor to obtuin admittance 
as a musician, and see if I cannot there meet or 
discover the object of your anxiety.” 
has entered my imagination. We will change sit- 
you; and trust to my skillto make me welcome.” 
* Allah forbid!” exclaimed Hamors, “ you will 


certainly be discovered, and then your fate will be 
inevitable.” 











* You remonstrate in vain,” said Everington, 
“ my resolution is taken, and we have not a mo- 
ment to lose in making our preparations.” 


Persian wandering minstrels they soon left their 
maiision and mingled with the crowd that were 
hastening to catch a glimpse of the imposing and 
gorgeous spectacle. 
much of his life in the east, that he was familiar 


ee 
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trusted to the tact and experience of Hamors to 
extricate himself froin difficulty, should any occur. 
They were not long in reaching the palace ; and 
passing the double line of guards, admitted 
into the splendid apartments. Accustomed 
Everington had been to eastern magnificence, the 


were 


ing effect of enchantment. 
aces—the glittering lamps—the numberless mirrors 
that threw back, in redoubled brillaney, sparkling 
lights and beautiful forms that were mingling in 
the endless maze—and the crowd of moolahs and 





uncertainly he felt in regard to his success, and the 
certainty of death should he, the infidel, be detec- 
ted in the retreat of the faithful, almost made Ever- 
ington’s head dizzy, and he half repented bis hazar. 


dous undertaking. With as much confidence how- 


—_ 


through the first to the second room of state, where 
the prince was receiving the homage of the new dig- 
nitaries of his goverment, and the salutions of all 
those whose situation or wealth entitled them to en. 
ter the palace. Everington arrived at the moment 
these ceremonics closed, and the assembled multi- 
; tude had begun to indulge in the sports and festivi- 
tives which the Prince had prepared for the occa- 
sion. The wide folding doors which opened on 
the gardens of the palace, were, as they entered 
thrown wide open. 





Soft strains of music were heard, and the lute 
and syrinda broke the spell which scemed to en. 
chain the faculties of all present. Roses 
strewn over the rich Persian carpets, and the very 
air was perfume—hundreds of the most bright and 
beautiful of Schiras were glided to and fro—partics 


ee ee 


scarcely veiled, their white feet glancing in the 


\ . 
round with small silver bells, were min; gled in the 
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} “ Stay,” said Everington, “a sudden thought | 


uations ; I will be your servant and accompany | 


These were soon completed, and in the guise of | 


Everington had spent so | 


with the Persian language and music; and he ! 


as ) 


scene which now burst upon hin had the overwhelm. | 


The gilded colon- 


emirs with their waving plumes and glittering cim- } 
etars, attendants upon the Prince together with the | 


ever as he could assume. he and his servant min- } 
- ) 
| gled with the throng and slowly made their way 


were )} 


of beautiful dancing girls from India, brought to | 
swell the train of the prince, their swelling bosoms | 


_ brilliant light of the lamps, and their robes hung 


voluptuous dance—around, reclined on sofas, splen. | 


} didly dressed i in the robes and shawls of the Coil | 
} mere, their turbans sparkling with diamonds and 
' with pearls, were to be seen the loveliest of women 
out the most striking parts of the animated scene. 
The musicians moved through the apartments, as 
fancy or inclination prompted ; now called to strike 
| the lively kitar, or tabor, to a company whose feet 
were moving in the gay mazes of the dance ; in an- 


eee 


| impassioned lover poured forth his soul in his song, 
} and drew tears from the breathless listeners. But 
while the talents of Everington and his attendant 
| were frequently putin requisition, he in vain sought 
among the sparkling eyes, and peri forms which 
made the palace seem a second pardise of the faith- 
i ful, the object of his wishes. ‘The superior tones 
} of his lute made him welcome where ever he presen- 
| ted himself; but his wanderings were frequently 
| checked to breath forth some of those melting airs, 
| which never fail to enchant the soul, 
in elysium.” 


and“ Jay it 
The throne which had been placed 
: atone extremity of the apartment, had been vaca- 


ee ae 
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? 


and at their feet, their adorers, busy in pointing | 


other part, the soft kanoon might be heard as some 


ted, the cushions made of the richest silks, and filled ; 


with down from the cygnet of the Ganges, were 
| not now pressed by their princely owner; he had 
left his marble steps and ivory chair, to mingle in 
the sweet confusion, to catch at a less distance the 
bright glance ofbeauty, and in the thoughtless pleas- 
ure and hilarity of a subject, forget, for a moment, 
| the cares of goverment. 

Everington passed on to the doors which led to the 
gardens of the prince. 
freighted with fragance from groves of myrtle and 
acacia, and, perfumes from the cedar, the pome- 
The of the 
Bendewir too, lent its blossoms and its fragance, 
and the soft suuth 


‘ eranute and muskrose 


the orange. 
wind came over the 
brow, and anxious spirit of Everington with balmy 
effect. 
and miuuret ; 


yr . . 4 
I'he cool evening air was 


een 


—~ 
OO ee eee ~ 


_ dently her lover, The ends of the silver wove 
turban which encircled his head hung gracefully 
behind his shoulders; a cimetar, the handle of 
which was studded with gems, was suspended at 
his side ; and as the dancing moonlight fell upon 
his head, the diamond crescent which ornamented 
the front of his turban, revealed to Everington the 
Prince, Abbas Mirza, and the person of the fe- 
male could no longer be doubtful. Everington did 
not wait a second invitation from ihe lady to 
perform that which lay nearest to his heart; but 
removed himself nearer to her feet, touched the 
strings of the lute to a sweet and simple air which 
he learned at Delhi. His voice slightly faltered, as 
he sung the last stanza, in which this noble youth re- 
plies to the command of theweeping maiden, to for- 
get her for ever, asheaven had forbid their anion ;— 


Forget thee !—bid the white winged dove 
Forsake the loved one’s nest,— 

Roll back the Sun as slow he sinks 
To grace the gorgeous west. 


Bid Spring's sweet flowers and golden fruit 
To gem the leafless grove— 

All may be done ere my fond heart 
Shall once forget thee love. 


There was a deep and breathless silence, as 


} with a voice that trembled with emotion, he sung 


) the air; and when he closed, there was a gencral 


t . 
> murmur of approbation. 


- itin his hand, 


“ By the head of Ali, that musician must have 
felt what he das described, and should be rewarded 
by us,” said the Prince as he flung Everington a 
piece of gold. 

, but as it was a custom 
for them to reward the minstrel, she took out some 
gold, and as Everingtow knc 


sabae 


The lady said nothing 


eled before her, placed 
repeating at the same time, in a 
low but emphatic manner, the last words which 


. had just fallen from his lips. 


fevered } 


. ; 
camp ; and nearer the undefined bustle of the city, 


and palace, was mingled with the tripping of light 


feet—the melting strains of music—and light heart- 


ed laughter of beings that seemed to have never 
known cure. 


xiety, Everington and his attendant Mamors after 
enjoying the beauties of the evening for a short 
, time entered an acacia bower and seated themselves 

on one of the raised and moss covered banks. 
mors took h's guitar and touched the strings to so 
sweet and lively a prelude that anamber soon were 
collected around them. Soon came a party of three 
or four, whose unconstrained and graceful move- 


, | Stones which glittered in their turbans, plainly de- 
noted to be individuals of no ordinary rank. At- 


tracted by the music, they approached, they paused 
and pleased they Here 


some 


seated themselves. was 


vne youns lady, who, time 


to the praises bestowed upon the gay and hive ly se- 


after listening 


There was a slight agitation of her hand as he 


touched it ; there was that same witching melody 
The moon was shining bright on kiosk | 


martial music was heard from the ° 


in her voice which accompanied the farewell at 
the gate, which together was enough; and Ever- 
ington felt as though the sun had suddenly burst 
forth from the midst of clouds and storms. Dan- 
ger indeed there was ; difficulties to be overcome ; 
yet, who had seen such bright eyes beaming, and 


} such sweet tones encouraging, would have thought 


Weuried with the fatigues of the day and the ex- | 
ertions of the evening, and a prey to a feverish an. 


Ha- 


of dangers and difficulties? Everington could not 
while the delicious tones that the beautiful Cora. 
Ha- 


inors now struck up a sprightly lay, and the 


linn was faithful, was sounding in his ears. 


prince and his companions, with their attendants, 
left the bower; and as they did so a light breeze 
the moonlight Ever- 
ington saw that the eyes of the maiden were turned 
upon him with such an appealing glance of ten. 


wafted aside the veil, and in 


: derness, that had a doubt of her feelings existed 
ments, the richness of their robes, and the precious | 


» , lowed to the palace. 


renade of Hamors, inquiredif there was not one 


tale of hopeless, helpless love ; and her voice 


had 
something in it which showed that such a theme 
would be 


The | 


la rich 


far more congenial to her feelings. 
ady who made this request, was seated on 
Shawl, 


Indian which her 


who could strike the strings to a sadder note, some | 


attendants had } 
| spres id for her, and at her fect wus the person, evi- ; 
} 


before, that look would have removed them all. 
Everington replied by placing his hand on his 
heart and after the prince had departed, soon fol. 
Hlere, after indulging a little 
longer in the mirth and festivities listened to the 
which from the gardens, the banks of the 


Bendemir, and the city, rose as if by magic, and 


music, 
mingled in the stillness of the night, like strains of 
the houris, in the mussulman paradise; Evering- 
ton and Hamors left the Palace in the same way 
they had entered it, passed the guards without 
being discovered, and reached their lodgings in 
safety. 
CHAPTER II, 
The next day, and the next, passed away 


with. | 
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out Everington’s being able to hear any thing from 


The merchant too, was invisible; and though 
Hamors faithfully watched all comers and goers to 


the palace, nothing of them was to be seen.—He | 


indeed learned from some in the train of the Prince 


that in order more strongly to cement the friendship 


which existed between the prince and his new sub- 
jects of Schiras, he had declared to select from the 
most beautiful of their women, another one to add 
to his harem ; and report, now, as before fixed upon 


the daughter of the Circassian merchant as the | 
happy individual who was to-be thus honored. It 


was further stated that the marriage ceremony 
would be performed in a few days, and with all im- 
aginable splendor. 

To Everington who had strong reason for be- 
lieving that rumor was not in this instance the liar 
which it is so often, and with so much justice rep. 


resented to be, this intelligence, though not unex- | 


pected, was gall and wormwood. If it was what 
he had feared, still until now, hope had whispered 


that the fears he felt, arose from the dread of a rival | 


and the intensity of his affections for the beautiful 
Coraliun. He spent the day in a thousand wild 
and useless projects. In disguise, during the 


moonlight evenings, he examined, as he dared, the { 


pile of buildings in which fancy pictured his loved 
one to be a prisoner. He gazed on the high walls 
which surrounded the palace and gardens of the 
prince, was unable to catch a glimpse of her he so 
much wished to sce. Everington recollected that 
the garden in which the entertainment had been 
given, reached to the walls of the city, and that 
they were washed by the Bendemir. Love is 
fruitful in expedients. The thought occurred to 
him that some spot might be found where he could 
from the river, enter the gardens, and though the 


enterprise might be fraught with hazard, he de- 


termined on the attempt.—Hamors procured a 


light boat, and in it, when night came on, disguised 
as they were on the evening of the entertainment, 
they mingled with the numerows parties, which in 
their fanciful water craft, were on the surface of 
the beautiful and quiet stream, enjoving all the 


glories of an oriental evening.—The air was balmy, 


music came over the waters—the light dipping of 


the numerous oars fell upon the ear with measured 
and soothing effect—crowds were clustered on the 
covered banks of the river—nightingales were em- 


ulating the sweet tunes of the Persian lute, and 


syrinda, the fire fly was darting amidst the thick 
woven and deep green foliage of the pomegrante and 
Indian fig tree, and from the garden of the prince, 
came the rich odors of the jessamine, citron and role. 

Everington and Hamors flouted along through 
the delightful scene, the former too deeply intent on 
another object, to fully enjoy the witcheries of the 
present. ‘I'he walls next the water were carefully 
and anxiously examined ; but even the searching 
eye of Everington could discover no place where 
access appeared within the limits of possibility. 
Sometimes, mingled with the fragrance which the 
light evening breeze wafted from the gardens, came 
the melting sounds of distant must —gay and 
laughing vyoices—and once Everington started, as 
tones which he was willing to swear were those of 
the charming Coralinn, and which sent the blood 
thrilling to his fingers’ ends, were heard warbling, 
Jone of those sweet and p ithetic airs, for which the 


inaidens of her own country were so celebrated. 
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| They were about to relinquish their attempt as — 
a person, in whose fate he was so deeply interested. 


hopeless ; the river was washing the last angle of 
the wall ; the gay company had begun to disperse, 
and Everington was about to give orders for their 
return, when he happened to sce that from the 
branches of a pomegrante which rose above the 
wall on the inner side, a vine of that kind which 
produces the rich wine of Schiras, and which is 
sacred to the sun, had spread is tendrils upon the 
wall, and loaded with fruit, had descended till its 
clusters hang at the very waters’ edge. 


turned the light machine in which they were 
floating, so as to bring them close to the wall; 
“what think you Hamors, of making a ladder of 


, these vines, with which to scale the wall! Is it ; 


practicable ?” 
“ Perfectly so,” answered the slave, as he 
grasped one of the vines and drew the boat to the 


wall ; “ but would it not be advisable to wait until ' 


the moon has set, as at this time we shall be more 
likely to be observed in our attempt, than then.” 


member that by waiting we shall diminish the 
chance of mecting those we wish to see. Now is 
the hour, but it will soon be past. 

‘It is enough,” said Hamors ; and in a moment 
the light skiff was secured to one of the vines, 
thus should it be necessary, affording the means of 
escape. An angle of the wall screened them, in 
some measure, by intercepting the light of the 
moon, and in a few moments, Everington, followed 
, by Hamors, stood in safety, on the top of the wall 

a distance of thirty feet from the water. On the 
) inside, the descent was attended with little or no 
difficulty, and carefully reconnoitering the ground, 
Everington advanced. It was not long before he 
found himself in the vicinity of the very bower 
where he had met the young Coralinn and the 
prince on the night of the festival. Everington had 
already passed several groups of gay and laughing 
houris, but she whom he most wished to encounter 
was not he was confident among them. 

As he and his servant cautiously and silently 
approached the secluded and beautiful retreat, they 
suddenly heard yoices, and listening a moment, 
perceived they were females conversing lowly but 
earnestly. ‘The quickerear of Everington inst intly 
detected the silver toned voice of Coralinn, and his 
heart fluttered to think he was so near the lovely 
object of his adoration. In a whisper to [amors 
he directed him to remain where he was, while he 
ventured to approach near enough to discover how 
many, and what persons were there, and how em- 
ployc d. 

If danger was approaching, Hamors was to 
communicate the intelligence by a shrill whistle. 
Everington then, wich noiseless ste Pp, approached 
the bower, and to his joy, saw that the beautiful 
Coralinn was rechoing on the ve ry couch which 
she had occupte d when he pe rforined the p rtota 
minstrel at her feet ; a place now filled by a young 
woman who was evidently her attendant. Near 
her was one of the richest sofas of Is p than, which 
the prince, on her happening to mention the pleas- 
ure she took in visiting that place, had ordered 
without her knowledge, to be placed there, and 
certainly they could not have been destined to 
support a love lier burden. Her hair was lo ned 
from: the diamond clasp, and flowing in rich et 


ing tresses, around her beautiful and polished neck 


“ What think you,” said Everington, as he 


“True,” replied Everington, “ but you will re. ; 


She held in her hand a cluster of the fragrant white 
roses brought from the banks of the Nerbuddah, 


pure leaves on the earth around her. 

“So perish our sweetest, dearest hopes,” said 
she with a sigh; ‘to-morrow, Myrtilda, you say 
the prince has determined this hateful ceremony 
shall be performed, and the sacrifice completed.” 

** Not to-morrow, madame, bat the day after,” 
replied the attendant. 

**One more day of happy freedom is then mine,” 
said Coralinn; “If 1 must become the victim, let 
the sacrifice be delayed to the latest hour possible.” 

* It ean be delayed no longer,” said the servant, 
you remember the last words of Abbas Mirza, this 
morning ?” 

‘I remember them too well,” replied the young 
Circassian; O, that I could see the Frank once 
more, befure I am lost to all hope of happiness.” 

Everington was on the point of throwing him- 
selfat her feet, but prudence prevented, and he 
listened. 

** Alas my dear mistress,” was the answer of the 
attendant; “if you should, he could not help you 
und he might, instead of saving you only involve 
himself in ruin.” 

** Allah forbid that I should bring destruction, 
upon him,” said the beautiful girl, adding in a 
voice that trembled with deep emotion, * perhaps 
he thinks not of me; I will perish rather than be 
to him the cause of evil, or the source of one mo- 
ment’s misery.” 

[;yeringtom waited no longer, but he left his re- 
treat, and presenting himself before them pronoun- 
cing the name of Coralinn. ‘The beautiful girl 
sprang from her seat and exclaimed—* Allah be 
praised!” and in an instant was clasped to Ever- 
invton’s bosom. 

When the first wild and unchecked gush of 
transport was over, the danger to which the per- 
son she so tenderly loved, was exposed, rushed 
upon her mind, and throwing herself on her knees 
before him, she bathed his hand with tears. 

“s Fly, fly!’ said the love ly creature, in the low, 
deep tones of passionate agitation; “ fly before 
ruin overtakes you? before it overtakes us both— 
fly and be happy, beyond the reach of a tyrant !” 

“When I have seen you safe—when I have 
seen you freed from the bondage which has been 
imposed on you—when I have heard my destiny 
from your own lips, and know whether you will 
fly with me, and not before,” said Everington, as 
he raised Coralinn from the earth, and with her, 
seated himself on the sofa. 

The beautiful Coralinn was before him, his arm 
was around her slender waist, he felt the deep, quick 
throbbings of her heart as she reclined upon his 
bosom; 1t was a moment of almost delirious ex- 
stacy, and the fervent kiss he imprinted on her 
unpolluted lip was coined in the mint of pure and 
hallow affection. 

“I fly with you,” replied the blushing girl; 
“Oh, no, Leannot; would to heaven I could: but 
the attempt would be the destruction of us both, go 
and leave me tomy fate, and may the blessing of 
the Prophet attend you !” 

“With you, but not without,” replied Evering- 
ton firmly. 


Atthat moment the whistle of Hamors was 


heard, and the ear of Everington detected yoices of “ 
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“ The guards are on their round—fly, or we are 
lost for ever—fly, and leave me to my fate,” ex- 
claimed the agitated girl, as she flung her white 
arms around his neck. 


ALLL ALO 





‘ room for others. 


* Will you meet me at this place to-morrow 


evening ?” inquired Everington, who was warned 
by the repeated summons of his servant that he had 
had not a moment to lose. 


«1 will meet you,” was the hurried answer of | 


the maiden ; “ I will meet you, though it can 
avail nothing.” 


The young lady who was in attendance, and | 
who, on perceiving that it was Everington, had | 


retired to a little distance from the lovers now, ap- 
proached. 

“ My dear mistress, we must be gone,” she 
said, as she threw the Cashmere around Coralinn ; 
and as the young Circassian, leaning on the arm 


ington darted into a thicket of shrubbery by another. 
Here he remained silent until the guards had pas- 
sed, when he joined Hamors and together they 


reached there boat in safety, and without interrup- | sations of objects or actions are not preconceived so 


tion. 
[To be Continued.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
af Prati ality. 
THE PRESENT. 


How often do we find ourselves wandering in 
the dreamless infinitude of being ‘* shadow hunting 
shades,” but still pursuing, striving after the phan- 
tom of the present, which dissolves ere we grasp it. 

It is difficult out of these many dancing, evap. 
orating day dreams of life, to seize reality ; for this 
whole state of existence appears to us like past. 


away! 
been there before? 
come after? 


Can we tell how many will 


This is the unsolved enigma? Then what do 
we here? It is true like the rolling pebbles on the 
beach we act and are re-acted on, but what, what 
purpose do we answer here? Nature answers what ! 

This is a preparatory state. We act but the 
part of fossil organisms in a fossil world. This is 
preparatory to another state of existence—another 
state of the earth’s existence. But the question is, 
have we anything to do with it, any more than the 
trilobites and ecrinites of the past world? mere 
footsteps imprinted by time in the rocks of eternity ! 

Nature is dunb. But man speaks, whether to 
the purpose or not, who shall tell? for, in the sub- 


_of her maid, left the bower in one direction, Ever- | 


; sanctified it, while the past eternally exists and is 
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How many perched on this petty platform of | 
life, strut and storm before their puny audience ; 
a breath has passed and all are gone to—make | 


All seem actuated by a desire for fame, this ; 
evanescent shade seems to actuate the life and 
doings of man, more than any hope of a future. 

He does not say how will this look before a host } 
of seraphim ? What will a choir of angels think of 
this? How will this accord with the views of im- 
mortals ? No! it is not the future, it is the present 
world that man is striving after. 

THE PAST. 

Tuar time or period of time which we designate 
by the term of “ the Past” is of all conceivable types 
the most prominent and useful in the affairs of life, 
as in the reflections of the sage. 

In fact the past only exists, the future is but an 
ideal dream, not yet resolved into the actual, and 
never may be, the present is not until time has 


forever influencing the actions of man. Our sen- 


that to havea definite sensation of any action or object 
it must be actual, that is, existent. ‘The only idea 


_ we can have of the present is the action performed ; 
| we can have no cognisance of anything that is not 
| performed. ‘The present then, exists not for when 
/ we think of anything as present, this very act of 


i . 
thought pronounces it to be past. 


; came and kissed it. 


lime language of Job, ‘* who shall bring him to see | 


what shall be after him.” 
While busied in the avocations and the scenes 


The Past—the ever glorious Past! What a 
world is composed in that brief monosyllable! All 
that we love or hope or feel, all that the human 
mind possesses, its glowing aspirations for the future 
its sublimary enjoyment of the present, is connected 
with the Past. And as the shades of evening flit 
over the remains of parting day, while the thick 


F , coon? Geeaieendl he | crowding fancies seem to waft us on their pinions 

i cre! Sm B > ) 
ale aoe : . . — all Pag? 68 Cas , through the realms of old, how blessed to wander 
of time, which every succeeding wave sw { ' 
eta hal ery Succeeding wave SWeeps | back to that much hallowed time. 
Can we tell how many footprints have | 


Hudson, April, 1848. J. D. C. 





SASSSSH HARE, 
HOPE AND MEMORY. 

A LittLe baby lay in the cradle, and Hope 
came andkissed it. When its nurse gave it a 
cake, Hope promised it another to-morrow; and 
when its young sister brought a flower, over which 
it clapped its wings and crowed, Hope told of 
brighter ones, which it would gather for itself. 

The babe grew to a child, and another friend 
Her name was Memory. 
She said, “ look behind thee, and tell me what 
thou see’st.” The child answered, “ I see a little 
book.” And Memory said, “ I will teach thee how 


' to get honey from the book, that will be sweet to 


? 


of every-day life these things trouble us not, but | 


when retired from the crowd for a few moments, 
and standing aside, we glance on the throng rush- 
ing by with headlong rapidity from the cradle to 
the tomb; we pause—we moralise. 

Thousands throng the street, the mart and all 


’ 


thee when thou art old.” 


Once when he 
went to his bed, Hope and Memory stood by the 


The child became a youth. 


| pillow, Hope sang a melodious song, and said, 


“ Follow me, and every morning thou shalt wake 


) with a smile, as sweet as the pretty lay I sung 


the avenues of busy life—a stroke of the pendulum | 


and all are swept into eternity! Some by the rude 


hand of pestilence and famine, others by the con- | 


cealed hand of disease, while others buckle on their 


gaudy equipments and rush to the battle field, to | 


earn what—a name ! 


a am, 
2 


} loved of them both. While he slept peacefully 


thee.” 

But Memory said, “ Hope, is there any need that 
we should contend? He shall be mine as well as 
thine.” 
long.” 

So he kissed Hope and Memory, as he was be. 


And we shall be as sisters all his life 
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they sat silently by his side weaving rainbow tis- S 
sue into dreams. When he woke, they came with 
the lark, to bid him good-morning, and he gave a 
hand to each. 

He beeame a man. Every day Hope guided 
him to his labour, and every night he supped 
with Memory at the table of Knowledge. 


——° 3D @ Gato 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 
We have often been impressed by the deep 





significance of the phrase, which Dickens has 


| given as a title to one of his Christmas storics, 
* The Battle of Life.” 


It is full of solemn 
All our hours, from the cradle to the grave, 


mean- 
ings. 


are, but a series of antagonisms. Hunger, fatigue, 


sickness, temptation, sin, remorse, sorrow—these 
; are the strong powers with which we must wage 


Foes beset us from without and from 
within, and make life one long and earnest battle. 


continual war. 


; But there are victories to be won on the field, 


more glorious than those which crimsoned Mara- 
thon and Waterloo. Evil habits may be subdued 
—fiery passions brought under the control of prin- 
ciple—temptations resisted—sclf-denial cheerfully 
sustained, and life itself consecrated to high and 
holy purposes. ‘To triumph over the infirmities of 
a perverted nature, and render life, once deformed 
by passion and stained by sin, beautiful with love 
made manifest in deeds of benificence, is worthier 
our ambition than all the blood-wrought heroisms 
that ever linked a name to a world’s remembrance. 
Every day witnesscth triumphs such as these—yet 
What 
the serene depths of these all-conquering spirits, 


Fame proclaims them not. matters it? In 
God’s peace abides, and harmonies ure heard, such 
as the angels make when they welcome the victo- 
rious soul from the conflicts of this, to the raptures 
of the heavenly world. 
— DO Gato —— 
A SINGULAR DREAM VERIFIED. 

Wuice the plague was at its height at Alexan- 
dria, a Mahometan merchant dreamed that eleven 
persons would die of the plague in his house.— 
When he woke, he remembered his dream ; and 
there being exactly cleven persons in his house, him. 
self included, he became uneasy. His alarm in- 
creased, when, on the following day, his wife, two fe- 
male slaves, and three children died ; but he became 
quite certuin thathis death was at hand; when, 
on the fourth, his two remaining children, his 
man-servant, and an cold seryant sunk into the 
gtave.—He accordingly made his preparation to 
pass into eternity—related his dream to some of his 
iriends, and begged them to make inquiry every 
morning, and, in case he should be dead, to have 
buried with all A 


cunning thief, who heard of the circumstance, took 


him the usual solemuities. 
advantage of the fright, to open the door in the 
night, and when the terrified man called out,” Who’s 
there?” to answer, ” 1 am the Angel of Death,” in 
order, while the merchant hid himself underneath 
the bed-clothes, and was quite beside himself, to 
pack up what effects he found in the house, and 
and carry them away. Unluckily for him, he was 
the 
The merchant, however, did not venture, even for ( 


seized with the plague, and died on stairs. 
many-hours, to put his head from under the bed- ¢ 


clothes, till at length his friends came, heard from © 





happened, found the eflects, recog- 


A> 


him what had 











? 
) 
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the strange acccomplishment of the dream. The 


of his death and he was not mistaken; for he 


merchant was as sure of his life, as he was before » 


himself related this anecdote, which his friends } 


and neighbors declare to be a fact. 
— 5 © Gato — 
HAZLITT’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too 
soon ; for bad as it may be, it is the best we have 
to live in—here. Ifrailing would have made it 
better, it would have been reformed long ago; but 
as this is not to be hoped for, at present, the best 
way to slide through it is as contentedly and inno- 
cently as we may. The worst fault it has, is want 
of charity, and calling knave or fool, atevery tarn 
will not cure this failing. Consider as a matter 
of vanity, that if there were not so many knaves 
and fools as we find, the wise and honest would 
not be those rare and shining characters that they 
are allowed to be; and, (as a matter of philosophy) 


| the object of his pursuit with violence, it was crushed 


that if the world be really incorrigible in this re- | 


spect, it is a reflection to make one sad and not 
angry. We may laugh or weep at the madness of 
mankind—we have no right to vilify them, for our 
own sake or theirs. 


' publisher will go though his mail book containing 


Misanthropy is not the dis- | 


gust of the mind at human nature, but with itself; | 


for it is laying its own exaggerated vices as foul 
blots at the door of others! Do not however, mis- 


take what I have here said. I would not have 


you, when you grow up, adopt the low and sordid | 


fashion of palliating existing abuses, of putting the 
best face upon the worst things. I only mean 
that indiscriminate, unequalified satire can do little 
good ; and those who indulge in the most revolt- 


ing speculations of human nature, do not them. 


' two to twelve numbers direct their Post Master to 
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9 nized the theif, discovered the truth, and confirmed 


was feeding on a daisy ; now he hoped to secure it 
as it revelled on a sprig of myrtle; and now grew 
sure of his prize on perceiving it to loiter on a_ bed 
of violets ; but the fickle butterfly still eluded his 
attempts. At last, observing it half buried in the 
cup of a tulip rushed forward, and snatching at 


a ee eee 


to pieces. The dying insect perceiving the boy 
chagrined at his disappointment, addressed him 
with the utmost calmness in the following words: 

*« Behold now the end of thy unprofitable solici- | 
tude, and learn for the benefit of thy future life, } 
that pleasure like a painted butterfly, may serve to ; 
amuse thee in the pursuit, but if embraced with { 
too much ardor, will perish in thy grasp.” 


78D @ Gato — 
STOP MY PAPER. 

Some people have a very foolish way of discon- 
tinuing their papers. They return their papers to 
the office with their own names upon them, but 
with nothing which affords the slighest clue to 
their place of residence, sagely imagining that the 


Re re 


several thouand names, in search of Mr. John | 
Smith, or some other name equally striking and } 
definite. Another trick one have, of allowing their | 
subscriptions to run out, and after receiving from 


} 
, 
} 
} 


order the paper discontinued,” magnanimously 
| cheating the printer out of a sum, so small, if may } 


selves always set the fairest examples, or strive } 


to prevent its lower degradation.—W. Hazlitt. 
——9 5D @ Gato — 
ITALIAN BISHOP. 


Ay Italian bishop, struggling through great dif- 


ficulties without repining, met with great opposition 
in his episcopal functions, without betraying the 
least impatience. One of his intimate friends, who 
highly admired those virtues which he thought it 
impossible to imitate, once asked the prelate if he 
could impart the secret of being always easy. 
** Yes,” replied the old man, “I can teach you 
my secret, and with great facility. 
making a tight use of my eyes.” 
ged him to explain himself. “ Most willingly,” 
‘‘In whatever state I am, I 
first look up to heaven, and remember that my 
principal business here is to get there ; I then look 
down upon the earth, and call to mind how small 


returned the bishop. 


a space I shall occupy in it, when I come to be 
interred ; I then look around in the world, and ob- 


It consists in } 
His friend beg. ' 


be, that he allows it to slip away without an effort 
to collect it. Commend us to the tiger, who rends } 


, his victim with one mighty effort, rather than a ; 
' thousand bloodsuckers who extract the bluod drop 


by drop.— 7'he Connecticut Fountain. 
— 335 Gato — 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


“ Bripcet Burns, come and repeat your lesson. 
“ Yes, sir.” 


’ 


‘* Parse the word kiss.” 


{ 
‘ 
. . . . t 

* L never like to pass it, sir. Itake it when it | 
comes.” 

** What number is kiss ?” 

** Any number you please, sir.” 

** In what case will you put it ?” 


** T like to have it in the possessive case.” 
“There! That will do, Bridget. You will bea } 
woman before your brother.” } 
— 353 0 Gt — 
A DISMAL PROSPECT. 
A youne lady of 18, Miss B. was engaged to 
be married to a gentleman of 36. 


Her mother, 


| having noticed her low spirited for some time, in- 


) quired the reason. 


. . : 
serve what multitudes there are in all respects 


more unhappy than myself. ThusI learn where 


true happiness is placed, where all our cares must 


end, and what little reason I have to repine orcom- 


plain.” 
—°#2230 6 Casto — 
A BEAUTIFUL MORAL. 


A poy, on perceiving a butterfly, was so smitten 


with its gaudy colors, that he pursued it from 
\ flower to flower with indefatigable zeal, at first he 


) attenipted to surprise it among the leaves of a rose : 


“ I’ve got a friend who is very fond of brandy, 


stituted myself his taster.” 


** Oh dear mamma !” replied the young lady— 


“ T was thinking about my husband being twice 


, 


my age’ 
“That's trae—but he’s only thirty six.” 
*« He's only thirty-six now, mamma, but—but— 
when I'm sixty”— 
“« Well?”— 
“Oh! dear! then and 


he'll be a Aundred 


twenty !”’— Fr. Courier. 
—-35D ¢ Geto — 
« Joe, what makes you nose red ?” “ Friendship.” , 
“ Friendship ! How do you make that out !” 


and as he is too weak to take it strong, I’ve con- 
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} those of peace and resignation to the will of his divine master, 


, the perfect man and behold the upright; for the end of that ‘ 
' man is peace.” 


eee 
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““ WiLL you give me them pennies now,” said a 
big news boy to a little one, after giving him a 
severe thumping. “No I won't.” “ Then I'll 
give you another pounding.” —t Pound away you | 
fool. Me and Dr. Franklin agrees, Dr. Franklin ; 
says: * Take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themsleves.” 

— oD ¢ Co 

A sap Mistaxe.—A certain lady had acustom | 
of saying to a favorite little dog, to make him ; 
follow her : “ Come along, sir.” A would be witty 
gentleman stepped up to her one day, and accosted 
her with “ Is it me, madam, you called ?”— 

“ O, no, sir,” said she, with great composure ; “ it 
was another puppy I spoke to.” 

—oD ¢Gato—- 

An Op Coat.—The advantages of an old coat 
are numerous. People will not think it worth while 
to pick your pockets ; the ladies will not bother 
you with their teasing ; and you will not be begged 
to take tea with your acquaintances. 
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HIGH-HANDED OUTRAGE. 

Our County has again been the scene of another outrage 
against the law. We have to record an attempt on the life 
of John H. Smith, Deputy Sheriff of this County, who was 
shot, last Saturday afternoon, between 3 and 4 o'clock, by 
two men with rifles, while passing a patch of Pine woods, 
about a mile from Yager’s Tavern, in Taghkanic. One ball 
passing through the dash board of the wagon, entered his 
thigh and has since been extracted; the other ball struck 
He is in } 
We un- 
derstand that tue culprits are known, and their names have 


him in the right breast, and lodged in his shoulder. 
a critical situation, and is not expected to recover. 


been handed over to the proper authorities. 
—_ iD Ga — 

GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK. 5 

Tue Lady's Book for May, is before us, and it is trulya | 
gem ; the engravings are splendid and no less than 26 grace 


its pages. “ Amelia,” by Miss Leslie, continues to increase 
in interest; “ Trials,” by Mrs. H. Parsons, is beautiful and 
deeply interesting. 


—o-sbiD ¢ Ge — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recewedat this Ofice,ending Wednesday last deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


Mrs. E. G. Paine’s Hollow, N. Y. $0,624: Mrs.N.M.McC. } 
Fulton. N. Y. $1.00; J. M. Somerset, N. Y. $3,00; E.G. C. 
Little Falls, N. ¥. $1,00; S. Me. P. Reeds Corners, N. Y. 
$1.00; A. M Woodville, O. $1,00 ; J.C. C. Norway, N. Y. 


} $1,00; Miss E. R. P. Westminster, Vt. $1,00. 


oD ¢ Cs- — 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Darling, Mr. 
Charles E. Cannon, of New-York, to Miss Charity A. Par 
menter, of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Darling, Mr. John Carroll, 
to Miss Anna Gogland, both of New-York. 

At Albany, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. 
Lorenzo D. Gavitt, to Mrs. Martha Gavitt, formerly of Wes 
terly, Rhode Island. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. T. Tiffany, Mr. Wm. Poucher, 
to Miss Maria Elizabeth Maxwell, all of Claverack. } 


— 3 6G — 
DEATHS. 


Tn this city, on the 5th inst. Mrs. Polly Moores, widow of 
the Inte Capt. Wm. A. Muores, aged 58 years and 2 months. 
At Stamford, near Niagara Fails, Canada West, on the 


{ 10th inst. Jane, wife of Isaac Griffen, aged 37 years and 10 


months, formerly of this city. 

Athis residence in Stuyvesant, on the 3d inst. William 
Johnson, having finished a course of 68 years, 1 month and 
8 days. The world regrets the loss of a useful and inestimable 


citizen, his family a kind and exemplary head, and the church 


a valuable and consitent member. His last moments were | 








4 


a compleie triumph of grace over the king of terrors, and as Of. 
he lefi his clayey tabernacle we were enabled to say “ Mark © 


~< o 














Oppression shall forever hide her face, T 
And Brituin’s throne shall tremble to its base. BOOK, ( ARD, JOB \ i} AN 
Pp R | N rER, 


* In allusion to Daniel O'Connell ; the poem having be 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


— $$ 





written previous to the death of that patriotic agitator ond 
defender of his country's rights. 


Gorham, Me. 1848. 


i Original Poetry. 


— +5 © Geto —— 
TO THE REV. ‘ t For the Rural Repository. 


For the Rura! Repository. R U R A L R E P oO fy | T oO R Y, 


One door above the corner of Warren and Third-sts. 
4 aft Sle Pienas ” LOUISE. 
tthe Book-mark No Cross, no Crown. W. B.8. would inform the public that he has the greatest 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. Sittin in my quiet chamber, variety of the newest styles of type, cuts, and embellishments 
to be found in this or any other city ; and that he is ready to 


} 
‘ 
‘ 
; In my velvet-cushioned chair, f t any @ 
| 7 { do all kinds of PRINTING in a superior manner, and at the 
{ 
, 


“ No Cross, no Crown,” then may you bear o ; an ; 
: A , na dreary winter evening 
Each earthly trial with delight ; : 


There is a purer region, where 


) most reduced prices. He would also state, that he has a 
BOOK BINDERY connected with the above establishment, 
and persons wishing Books printed can also have them Bound, 

} by making one contract forthe whole, thereby making the 
expense come considerable less. 


Building castles in the air, 
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; 
. _ ; Which would vanish on the morrow 
Faith will be swallowed up in sight. " . 


. With the morrow’s toil and care 
“ No Cross, no Crown,” press onward then ’ 
Blest herald of the living God ; 


Surmount each obstacle, and when 


T was thinking ofthe maiden, JUSTICES’ BLA NKS, DEEDS. MORTGAGES, LAND- 
8s 


With the glossy dark brown hair, LORD'S LEASES, BLANK ROAD LISTS, &c. 


All that long and cheerless evening, For Sule at the Rural Repository Office. 


You're called where mortals never trod, iy | “eye 
Sitting in my elbow chair. | Hudson, April, 1848. 
5 


May you appear in righteousness 





When her voice in music ringing 


Each member here, a chosen gem Falls upon my listening ear, 


Straight my he art its eqnews flinging, New Volume, September, 1847. 


Wipes away the coming tear. 


To sparkle in your diadem. 


{ 
Your church below. above to bless, ' 
\ 
> 
Oh, may the one who breathes this prayer, 
} 
t 
? 
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(4 ey pecaampees cee ee atin And give discerning vision to the blind. ’ — 
» gis Pm peo ey ap hap sy BOY Oe | W.B.STODDARD, 
i 
$ 
| 
| 
: 
, 


, 

¢ ( r ¢ 
-——0- 832 @ Gise-o — Thus through all that dreary evening, OVol. 2 ' G. mumencing Sept. 2 amy 1847. Q 
OMEN Sis | { was murmuring the same. EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS | 


Sag Harbor, 1.. 1. 1848. } Whispers low her happy name. 


With all she loves your glory share, And the sunlight gleaming gladly, H [ 
By winds and waves no longer driven, Through the ¢hambers of my brain, | ] 
Find sweet repose in yonder heaven. Where the blood was rushing madly, 


| 
MUSIC OF THE HEART. When her hand with gentle pressure, | Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. ; 
Clasped in mine doth linger long THT . T —— — . 
On! not in regal halls of festal gladness, } a fees p> ae THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Then my heartin pleasant measure, Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


Communications, Bi: graphies Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. | 
The first Number ofthe Twenty- Fourth Volume ofthe Rurkan 
Rerostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 


Where lute and harp breathe melody around, Moves like — it _ 
: Jioves like notes of wind born song, 
And young dark eyes beam bright, undimmed by sadness, While it trembles as [ sadly 
é } -] Uuies t . 
Is the deep music of the heart e’er found. ; Geze unon her blushing f - 
But when pale starlight trembles o’er the fount ee ae 
she starligh les , . 
I sale oor ae eee And long buried thoughts and feelings, 
That mirrors on its breast the violet blue, I . fad suddeo place 
When evening zephyrs roam 0’ thed t ey Reo le ataerterd orig, 
-] 4 i) over vine-wre 
g zephy , ine-wreathed mountain, | All that weary starless evening, 


eee eee 
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weg . allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
Kissing from purple heath the clear bright dew. Through my veins the blood did race. the test of more than a score of years; amid the many chan- 
Ww L } , ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst} 
here thousand warblers’ songs are overflowing } When soft sleep and quiet dreaming, hundreds of a similar characte r have perished, our humble 
The mossy thickets of the forest wild, } Steal ' ' Rural has continued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
} ; 2 . Steals across my wandering mind, . ‘atest 4 1 ot Searing 
Where the harebell blue in loveliness is growing, } . - | Literary Paper in the United States. 
bd Comes a form in beauty beaming, 
Unculled by gentle youth or artless child. } Floating on the midaight wind H Ac Q ~w dv i in Y \ Q AS — § 
, ating on the midnig ; : 
Tis then the earth chained sou! pines to inherit, " ita tee cisten mavinn Waheie } 7 tw 2 YX ecw a) } 
} s > Ske ug ig ’ 
{ { hi its r st dene 5 ’ { . 7 , ' * 
; ieee tas Wane Canin Saint Cegnes, As the shadows o'er the lake THE RURAL REPOSITORY will he published every 
; Then steals with softest thrill o’er the lone spirit, } Oras stars that gleaming brightly, other Saturduy in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 3} 
5 T . s ~ of the he: ' . “ | numbers of eight pages each, with a title ve ut 
: The dee p mysterious music of the heart. } Kiss the flowers they would awake— } 7 so ght pages each, . H le page and index to» 
rath - ¥. 1948 - ' ’ { the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be} 
Westfield, N. Y. 1848. M.F. B. , he loving a . } 
; f Then my heart, a loving reaper, | embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it | 
} RD @ Citkto } Gathers love for her sweet sake. } “ me be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers , 
. { in the country. ) 
Forthe Rural! Repository. } April, 1848. Barry Gray. : ; 
| TERMS 
t , 0 ‘ ° 
ERIN. —° 5D Oto — , ee -— : 
$ ; ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We \ 
BY ISAAC COBB. } CHERISHED TOKENS. } have a few copies ofthe Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, § 
Anis ! ch, Bria! vindicate thy right, { 20th, Qist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending forthe 24th | 
' ; . I MAVEA clasp of gold | volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
5 ; ’ — . 
And show the world thy valor and thy might; } That's wrought with strange device, , as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 
j Let tyrants know that thou wilt soon awake, ; And lil hat Eden I fold ' ' 1¢ . Cf 
‘ . va : ) And ike wor alien bore of olad— ; ‘ ‘ ‘ + ‘ 
The cause of freedom never to forsake: ; & eaten led wit} Hed , Clubs ‘ ( lubs ! Clubs . ( lubs ! ! \ 
5 , A serpent coiled with jewelled eyes. } 
y °° fal 4 >| ) » e ’ ° . } 7 4 
; Then shall we hear the tongue of « loquence, , All those who will send us the fillowing amounts in one 
} Through every nation speak in thy defence ; That clasp to me is dear i remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 
; i { 
Columbia shal! advocate for thee, ( For aught its strange device ; ; Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Four Copiesfor$15,00 
And pray that thou mayst speedily be free. And oft into my eve a tear — = $5 oa Phin I Go. $12.00 
; : : , } : en do. 87.00 Thirty-PFive do. $20.00 
; Though awful and portentous be the hour, } It brings, for one in Paradise. Fifteen do. 810.00) Ferty do. $22.00 | 
Use not the sword—the sword hath little power. > , Twenty do. $13.00 Fifty do. $25,00 | 
; . s ‘ . , I have a golden ring } 
The laurels on the field of battle gained, r ' ‘ 
togray th symbols rare ; { 
Should they denote a victory obtained, pesca nine | Great Inducements to Agents, 
‘ : oO leen not o les ' ; 
i The sight of cannon, and the flag unfurled, — “pra shen - ars { Those who send 85 or 87, fora Club, ean have one of the 
; Are fraught with no advantage to the world. ‘ For * Tune” 's the term those symbols bear. care npg ony b Soap s (gratis:) those who send £10. or 
z | 815. two: those who send S20, three: and t se » 
If thou wouldst seek thy country to protect, . Alas, the one wh »gave @95 or over. four s - hose who send 
, » mig ‘ , tellec ‘ That galden be f : ‘ : 
Employ the mighty arm of intellect ; ] That golden band of love, Any town that will send us the most subecribers. forthe 
oT Bring reason and entreaty to the work, ‘ Has faded in the silent grave, 24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th vwolume for half 
‘ But never let revenge in ambush lurk, And flowers have sprung the turf above. price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 
é : ; puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. 
For when broke loose, this hath a direful sway, 


. _ ] have ab ok, the best Na nes of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
Which often leaves destruction in its way. or ' sent assoonas possible tothe publisher 
. 7’ if fair and gentle rhyme : , , gupta 
Let allthy bards to freedom tune the lay, . ge V DL aestetton uae 
. 2 Between whose leaves the flowrets are pressed ip" Nosubecription received for less than one vear. All 
And thou needst fear no enemy's array ; 





That bl : th’ the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
= ° in yjoomed in vouth’s young summe e t » s nl } ee : 
Then cherish these with kind paternal care, ’ . ad nmer time year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. / 
And monarchs of their deeds may well beware Al "twas long azo WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
vt our . P Ne Sennat . — o4e Z 
Thou hast a star® whe influence sublime, That pleasant mmer time Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y. 1847 
% . wv . ¢ _— s on . * fs 
Shall fail not to descend to latest time; And since has grown as cold as snow KF EDITORS, who wi h o exchange, are respectfully re 
N lich? the a oa a quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
Its rays shall light the dark, deluded mind, ; lhe hearts which then were in their prime. 


and receive Subscriptions. 











